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Although I disagree with Bapst's explanation of Surrey's
motives, the hypothesis which he offers27 to explain the situation
to which the Duke referred seems adequate: Jane Seymour's
marriage to Henry VIII had placed much influence in the hands
of her base-born relatives, who thus became the leaders of the
faction which opposed the Influence of the Howards and sought
to usurp more and more of the power which had been held by
the old nobility. As the Seymours' rise had to be at the expense
of the Howards, Lord Darcy's public accusations were oppor-
tune to them. According to Bapst's hypothesis, at the instiga-
tion of Sir Edward Seymour, at this time Viscount Beauchamp,
Darcy's remarks were widely repeated at court. When knowl-
edge of this instigation reached Surrey, about a fortnight after
Darcy's execution, he was incensed that a "new man," one so
recently raised from mediocrity, should dare to propagate such
statements. Therefore, Bapst believes, Surrey lost his head com-
pletely andrushedto the Court in search of Seymour. Blind with
rage and heedless of consequences to himself, when he found
his enemy in the park of Hampton Court, where the King was
then in residence, Surrey struck him and probably challenged
him to mortal combat. As Surrey well knew, physical violence
within the precincts of the Court was considered to impair the
dignity of the king and the safety of his person. The doer thereof
was subject "not onelie [to be] iudged to lose his [right] hand,
but also his bodie to remaine in prison, and his lands and goods
at the kings pleasure."28 Therefore, Surrey was immediately
seized by the guard and held as subject to this stringent punish-
ment, which traditional ritual dictated was to be inflicted as
follows:
The doer of violence in the precincts of the court should be
tried and sentenced with dispatch. Immediately thereafter
was called to do the execution: first, the sergeant surgion with his
instruments appertaining to his office; the sergeant of the wood-
s' Bapst, pp. 226-231.
28 Holinshed (ed. 1587), m, p. 953, "An Acte for Murther and malicious Bloud-
shed within the Courte," AJD. 1541-42 (33 Hen. 8. c. 9), printed in The Statutes,
2nd revised edition (London, 1888), I, 379 ff., does not, as has been cited against
Bapst's hypothesis, institute a new law; it was enacted to define jurisdiction in
such cases.